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Tre London Season may now be fairly 
said to be far in its wane; operas and 
concerts, and sunset breakfasts, and day- 
break evening parties, with all their pent 
up exotic odours and appurtenances, begin 
to pall the senses of the most inveterate 
metropolitans, and to shake the nerves of 
the stoutest arcadians impelled or attracted 
from their pastoral ‘sweet homes,” to 
fufill the three months’ bustle and business 
of fashionable life—the rising market prices 
of flowers, for the bouquetting of prima 
donnas, suggests an occasional reminis- 
cence of the parterres thal are languishing 
for the presence of their spring-watching 
owners in far off and more redolent places— 
the faint southern breezes that steal through 
the open drawing-room windows, seem to 
whisper tidings of the fresher and more 
exhilirating atmosphere of the sea and its 
margin—the conviction grows hourly 
stronger, that opera singers are but cage- 
birds after all, and that there is a far more 
varied and entrancing choir to be listened 
to elsewhere, at a less cost and fatigue— 
hence we find post horses, outward bound 
stage coaches, and down trains on railways, 
in high and increasing request ; and music 
and her votaries are alike occupied in pack- 
ing up, one by one, the fineries of the season, 
and preparing for travel. One hears no 
more the tuning up of instruments and 
voices in a morning’s ramble through pro- 
fessional localities; one finds no more 
gigantic concert bills upon the walls, that 
will insist on being read; one meets no 
more the overloaded instrument convey- 
ancer with his threatening avalanche of 
fiddle cases; the Haymarket is no longer 
a perilous channel to venture across, save 
very late on opera nights, the corner of 








Hanover Square is passable at five o’clock 
in the afterrivon, and the statue of Mr. 
Pitt, may indulge the hope of a siesta at 
eleven at night; the opera lingers on, 
less for the sake of its music, than for its 
convenience as a rendezvous for the bidding 
of fashionable farewells; the ‘ Stabat 
Mater,”’ has had its flash, and has left us 
in deeper and colder darkness; concert 
rooms begin to recover their natural tem- 
perature, and resume their acquaintance 
with silence; Mr. Lindley’s violoncello 
enjoys a rare half-hour or two’s repose ; 
even Mr. Goodwin may be met in the 
thoroughfares between Covent Garden and 
Regent Street, at a pace considerably 
below six miles an hour. These are signs 
which the initiated know how to appreciate 
and construe, and sufficiently indicate that 
the last coda notes of the musical season 
are in preparation, in suspension, and 
forthwith to be struck. 

We will now retrospect the doings of the 
season, and if we are not quite content 
with the value of the produce, we may at 
least be satisfied with the abundance of the 
crop. We have had eight Ancient concerts, 
eight Philharmonic ditto, six performances 
of the Societa Armonica, about ten of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, six Quartet 
Concerts, six of the Choral Harmonists, 
numerous performances of the St. Cecilian, 
Melophonic, Westminster Harmonic, and 
other Choral Societies, four concerts by the 
students of the Royal Academy, three 


Great Choral meetings, of the pupils of 


Mr. Hullah, ditto of the classes of M. 
Mainzer, six corcerts at the Eastern Insti- 
tution, Mile end, several ditto at the 
Mermaid Tavern, Hackney, ditto at the 
Literary Institution, Islington, ditto at the 
Highgate Institution, ditto at the Western 
Institution, Leicester Square—the Madrigal 
Society, the Western ditto, the Catch Club, 
the Glee Club, and the Melodists, have 





held very many musical meetings—Mr, 
Wilson has given about forty morning and 
evening entertainments, Mr: Henry 
Russell has given some half dozen ditto, 
Mr. Crouch four Irish vocal illustrations, 
Herr Molique three Quartet soirées, Mr. 
Dando ditto—the Jtalian Opera House has 
been opened thrice a-week to the number 
of about fifty nights, the German Opera to 
about half that number, Opera formed the 
staple of Covent Garden Theatre on alter- 
nate nights during six months, music was 
the chief attraction at Drury Lane Theatre 
throughout its brief season, and there were a 
number of Promenade concerts at the 
English Opera House—there are at least 
forty taverns and public gardens open 
nightly, in and near the metropolis, for 
musical entertainments, divers repetitions 
of Rossini’s last work, have been given at 
sundry places, and about seventy single or 
benefit concerts have taken place at the 
several public rooms and theatres of 
London. All this has publicly transpired 
since Christmas—very much of it since 
Easter—and yet, we English are said to 
be not a musical people. 

It would be very difficult to ascertain how 
much of the abundant musical material of 
this season has yielded a profitable return, 
and still more to come at any satisfactory 
estimate of the total amount that has been 
expended for musical recreation and enjoy- 
ment; but knowing what we do of the 
comparative cost of corresponding enter- 
tainments abroad, and the comparative few 
that take place in pther capitals, we may rest 
satisiied that the balance of solid patronage, 
is greatly in favour of a community who 
have really no one national musical Insti- - 
tution, and are therefore unable to confront 
and disprove the general opinion, that they 
have no musical aptitude or taste. Whether 
this gross mistake and prejudice is to con- 
tinue—whether the slur that has been dis- 
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honestly cast upon us, and the reproach 
that has been accumulating during ages, 
and throughout all Europe, against our 
sensibility, temper, and mentality, as a 
people—whether these flagrant, and unjust 
opprobriums are to continue remains yet to 
be seen; but our astrology and diligent 
calculations of the planesphere of the times, 
must prove greatly erroneous and de- 
ceiving, if the recent universal stimulous to 
obtain some acquaintance with the art, do 
not speedily startle the sceptical, and finally 
work out our redemption, So, ferv ntly 
praying, we turn our faces to the green 
fields, and the bowering groves, and the 
sunny waters, and the bright blue skies, we 
obliviate Music’s enemies, and her more 
dangerous, indifferent friends, and we grow 
strong in hope, and satis.ied for the future. 
C. 








POPULAR MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Persons familiar with the philosophy of human 
character, have long felt and.advocated the prin- 
ciple, that education can alone effect the happiness 
of social man, and that something more than mere 
writing and reading must form a part of that edu- 
cation ; the general inculcation of correct notions 
in art, has been suggested as a most beneficial 
influence ; and every class of artists has advocated 
the paramount advantage of its own particular art, 
in the work of refinement and civilization; but 
musicians, and those acquainted by experience 
with the power which music possesses over child- 
hood and uncivilization, have long felt that the 
key to social amelioration was in her hands, and 
that she alone could entice a people into the 
sanctuary of her sister muses. Luckily for our 
generation and for those who are to follow, politi- 
cians have at lengih been convinced of this, and 
the anxious humanist has now something to hope 
for. 

‘Such a direction may be given to vocal music 
as to render it not only a source of pleasure but a 
means of raising the national character. The 
coarse and gross taste of a large portion of the 
population of the United Kingdom have often been 
lamented. Why should we not soften and refine 
them ? We have long enough been told that to a 
large section of the working classes the term, social 
enjoyment, merely suggests an opportunity for 
indulging in the pleasures of gin, and beer, and to- 
bacco ;—but, when have we endeavoured to teach 
the people that there are higher means of gratifica- 
tion, or sought to place rational enjoyments within 
their reach? Penal measures and moral exhorta- 
tions fail to reach the heart of the people—tw/: y not 
try to act upm them through the medium of their 
anusements? ‘The propriety of such an attempt is 
now very generally admitted. Music is connected 
by the Temperance Societies with the means em- 
ployed for the reformation of the drunkard ; and 
thanks to the somewhat arduous labours of those 
who addressed themselves to ears, once as deaf as 





‘tone walls, on the subject ; the principal that music 
should be taught in all schools is now recognised 
(though in some cases only with a view to 
psalmody) by all the educational societies in Great 
Britain and Ireiand. It has also been recognised 
by her Majesty’s late ministers, in the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education, a Committee formed 
out of their own body; and in a Minute of their 
lordships’, affixed to the work entitled ‘“‘ Wilhem’s 
Method of Teaching Singing, adapted to English 
Use,” many excellent reasons are given for con- 
necting the study of vocal harmony with the 
measures in progress for extending popular educa- 
tion. All this is highly satisfactory ; it is another 
proof,of what perseverance and the rightly-directed 
energies of a few individuals. may accomplish in the 
face of obstacles apparently insurmountable. Some 
years ago, when Mr. Wyse once ventured to hint in 
the House of Commons that singing would be 
taught in all schools, as in Germany, the sug- 
gestion was received with ridicule, and was deemed 
deserving of no further response than a loud laugh. 
In the then state of opinion, it required some moral 
courage on the part of those who first undertook to 
demonstrate ¢ 2 amore, the practicability and 
utility of adapting vocal music to the discipline of 
schools, as they knew that for their pains they would 
only be looked upon by the cold formalists of society 
as benevolent but wild enthusiasts. 

The following extract, from a Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education, is a consoling 
instance of the wiser and better policy of our 
times and government :— 

‘¢ A nation without innocent amusements is com- 
monly demoralized. Amusements which wean the 
people from vicious indulgences are in themselves a 
great advantage: they contrihute indirectly to the 
increase of domestic comfort, and promote the con- 
tentment of the artizan. Next in importance are 
are those which, like the athletic games, tend to 
develope the national strength and energy ; but the 
most important are such as diffuse sentiments by 
which the honour and prosperity of the country may 
be promoted. The national legends, frequently 
embodied in songs, are the peasant’s chief source of 
that national feeling which other ranks derive from 
a more extensive acquaintance with history. The 
songs of any people may be regarded as important 
means of forming an industrious, brave, loval, and 
religious working class.” 

The success which has attended the experiment 
resulting from these and similar convictions, has 
sufficiently proved two important points: that 
the English people possess a musical organization 
(notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten to the contrary) equal to that of any nation 
under the sun; and, that they are not only apt, 
but desirous and persevering in pursuit of musical 
knowledge and enjoyment ; hence the brightest 
hopes for the art, and the most encouraging moral 
anticipations may be indulged in. 

It remains for musicians to perfect the good 
work thus begun. In the early days of the reading 
and writing dispensation, the value of the boon to 
the humbler population was considerably neutra- 
lized by the inferior, and oftén puerile ‘‘Tracts,’’ 
that were alone scattered amongst the young 
readers ; and it was not, till the Penny Magazines 
poured forth their weekly stores of intrinsic in- 
struction and amusement, that the full advantage 
of general tuition was felt and acknowledged ; let 





musical composers nowdo their duty, and furnish 
the community, not merely, with sterling devo- 
tional pieces, but with hymns to cheerfulness, 
patriotism, loyalty, good fellowship, domestic 
enjoyment, and all else that tends to the advance- 
ment and confirmation of morality and virtue ; 
let the high perfume of the drawing-room be fed 
by the conservatory flowers that are cultured for 
its especial garniture, but let the freshness of the 
hawthorn, and the unaffected sweetness of the 
violet, and the beautiful symmetry of the oaken 
leaf, be blended in the musical garlands that are 
destined to enliven the cottage, and to gladden 
and make happy those whose birthright it is to be 
free though humble, and mighty though poor ; let 
us have songs worthy of our national character, 


our feelings, and our honour. D 








EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC, 


(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 


Tue following Sketches are submitted to 
the attention of musicians who address 
themselves to the difficult art of lyric com- 
position, not as a code of immutable laws 
on the subject, but as suggestive hints 
derived from a careful observance and 
comparison of what has been effected by the 
most eminent composers who have illus- 
trated and honoured the lyric stage during 
the past and present centuries. The writer 
presumes not to establish definite rules for 
the procedure of an art which must be in- 
debted to imagination, fancy, vigour of in- 
tellect, and deep knowledge of the human 
heart for its success in depicting the varied 
intricate and many coloured phases of pas- 
sion; but he believes that thought engenders 
thought, and he drops his humble seed upon 
the fertile soil of the artistical mind, in hope 
that it may produce a copious and useful 
harvest. 

We must separate from the word passion 
and from the sketch we shall draw of each 
particular passion, every thing that has not 
its origin in the heart. We shall not mention 
those which only differ from the passions we 
intend to describe, by producing other ideas, 
being composed of sentiments of the same 
nature, producing in the soul the same im- 
pressions, appearing outwardly by the same 
signs, and being expressed by the same 
sounds, We shall not therefore describe 
either ambition, avarice, &c., passions more 
or less composed of those we shall define, 
and differing from them only in the objects 
upon which they are employed, 

No. 1. PRIDE. 


Let us begin with pride, greatness of soul, 
or rather what the French call ferté, a word 
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which is not to be translated. This passion 
generally exists in the souls of heroes, it 
usually accompanies courage, and an exalted 
idea of self. Resistance incenses it, con- 
tempt converts it into fury, respect disarms 
it. Combined with morality, it becomes 
pride in great souls, and vanity in little 
ones. Tragedy only represents great cha- 
racters, A musician has then rarely vanity 
to paint. He frequently encounters pride 
amongst the objects of his representation ; 
but as he does not regard any of the adjuncts 
of natural passion, he does not picture pride, 
but haughtiness of soul. 

This hanghtiness, almost always heroic in 
tragedy, fears neither danger, death, nor 
fortune, With the musician it is united 
with bravery ; in combining its description 
with that of tranquillity and with those 
traits which inspire admiration, he will 
represent greatness of soul. It seldom either 
complains or threatens; the sounds which 





under the celebrated Fraenzel, the father, of Man- 
heim, thence he removed to the University of Jena 
for his literary studies. In 1799, being then in 
his twenty-fourth year, (having been bern at Offen- 
bach in 1775), he succeeded his father_in the 
business, being the only one amongst the several 
sons who had devoted any attention to music. 
He pursued the study of theory and composition 
most ardently all his life, and appears to have en- 
joyed ample opportunities. In his early youth, 
there lived in Offenbach an Amateur of music, 
the most eminent I have heard or read of in mo- 
dern times, his name was Bernard, merely a mer- 
chant and manufacturer of that town, who main- 
tained a fine band, with young Fraenzel at its 
head, to whom he paid the same-salary as the Duke 
of Oldenburg paid to Kiesewetter, as leader and 
director of his orchestre—but besides this, he was 
boarded at his own table, where of course no court 
etiquette of a sovereign prince prevailed—between 
Bernard and Fraenzel, and the family of André, a 
very close and continuous intimacy existed, and 
great advantages were derived by the young musi- 





belong to it are therefore few. The musi-| 
cian must, however, seek and introduce | 
them in the piece he is composing; he| 
must, besides, bestow on his music a severe | 
character, by means of the movement, | 
melody, the style of accompaniment, by) 
strongly marked character, rapid transition, | 
and by the suppression of all delicate orna-| 
ment, and all weak progressions. As the| 
idea of courage produces that of haughtiness, | 
it may be described by military sounds, by| 
introducing the movement of a march, war- 
like airs, and by using wind instruments 
which are most frequently heard in war. 
(To be continued.) 








BRIEF NOTICES, 


OF THE LATE 
JOHN ANTONY ANDRE, 


BY JOHN ROHLFF, OF NORWICH. 


Ir is to be presumed that some brief notices of a 
man, who for nearly half a century has enjoyed a 
very great reputation throughout Europe as an 
extensive musical Editor and Publisher, and also 
as acomposer; may not prove uninteresting ; a d, 
as nothing has hitherto appeared in England on 
the subject, I venture to communicate a few facts, 
which I flatter myself will not be unacceptable as 
a tribute to the memory of an estimable and ta- 
lented individual and departed friend. 

André’s father was a good musician and did 
some business as a music-seller at Offenbach in 
his early years; he then resided seven years at 
Berlin, I believe as conductor of some orchestre ; 
being tired of Berlin he returned to Offenbach, and 
established the well-known business, which has 
been one of the first in Germany for the last sixty 
or seventy years. John Antony André was edu- 





cated at his father’s house till the age of about 


cian from the advice and assistance he received, 
through the better judgment of Fraenzel, and the 
facilities afforded by the orchestre, of this musi- 
cally sovereign merchant. One of the brother. 
André, married a sister of Fraenzel, and thus com- 
pleted the artistical connexion. About two years 
since, I was with André for about a month; one 
day he went with me to Aloys Schmidt, at 
Frankfort, who was then talking of getting up a 


{concert in memory and honour of Bernard, on 


which occasion he proposed the performance of 
some of André’s compositions. At that time 
André’s youngest son, who had a most promising 
talent, received Schmidt’s instruction on the piano, 
I was informed by the family, that Schmidt, had 
been taught, fed, and clothed by my old friend, 
who had met with him casually, and been much 
interested by his musical genius—I mention this 
as an honourable reminiscence of both parties. 
André may be said to have been a living musi- 
cal Encyclopedia, for, the contents of his library 
were not merely on the shelves, but for the most 
part in his head, and almost any man might profit 
from his,conversation, he was a very c/ear, and I 
might say perhaps a deep, thinker, the remarks on 
different works in his library, written on the 
margins of them are so perfect as to per- 
spicuity of language &c., that Ido not see how 
they could be improved if intended for publication: 
he was good enough to allow me to copy several of 
ofthem. The celebrated Vogler wrote a volume 
on the construction of the Fugue, published after 
his death at André’s office. I took one, and 
André lent me his copy with annotations, which I 
transcribed as being both amusing and instructive. 
André was a very humorous person, and never 
lost his opportunity for a joke. In one of his 
remarks, in this volume, he says sarcastically, 
“How harmonious is mot the close of the 
third bar,” for a long time I could not make out 
the word harmonious, but at last I found out he had 
turned the paper and wrote thus ,‘snoroutvy ,, 
which is very strange in German, meaning 
harmony placed on its head, or topseyturvey. 





thirteen or | fourteen, when he studied the violin, &e. 


His Op. 3, is a witty string of proverbs, most 
scientifically treated. He wrote abundance of 
variations and sonatas for the piano, quartetts, 
symphonies, masses, &c., of considerable merit ; 
without, since the days of Bernard, having the 
advantage of an orchestre or choir at his command, 
as Haydn and others ; or even living at a place 
to enable him to have the advantage of practical 
effects; for his being Kapellmeister to the grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt was a mere empty title, 
he never lived at Darmstadt, nor had he any thing 
to do with the Duke’s band ; his sight was so bad 
that he could not have filled such an office, other- 
wise he would no doubt have been a first-rate 
Kapellmeister ; not only on account of his genius 
but from his pure and elevated taste, and h‘s 
independent spirit. 

The loss the art sustains by his death, is the 
interruption of his large and comprehensive wotk 
on composition; which ought to be placed by the 

ide of Reicha’s, the last volume published is on 
Canon ; Reicha has merely indicated the subject, 
but André has extended it to the utmost, the next 
would have been on the Fugue, and from what I 
saw I am convinced would have been superior to 
any existing; it was all finished, and required 
merely to be written clearly for the printer, for 
which purpose he had taken the son of a noted 
musician at Fulda, who had been some timea pupil 
of his, of the name of Henkel, into his house, to 
write the work clear at his dictation; and he 
expected to bring it out last spring, but last 
summer, when I found his son Gustay in Lon- 
don, I learned that the illness of Mrs. André, had 
impeded it. Melody, and vocal composition in 
all it branches, Latin, French, German and 
English text, would have been the next subjects ; 
but that which I expected the mosifrom would have 
been the parts on instrumentation, which is yet so 
deficient in most theories, though Reicha has 
given a great deal. 

I believe there was lately an article in the 
“Atheneum,” on André’s demise, which I fear con- 
tained many errors, for though he instructed musi- 
cians in the higher branches of the-art, Ido not 
think that Spohr ever studied under him, and 
perhaps neither Lachner or Schreider. I have 
seen many of the musical gazettes of Leipzig, 
Berlin and Vienna, but do not remember ever see- 
ing his name as a contributor ;- nor was his 
character such as to indicate an inclination for it. 
When Liszt, performed the first time (two years 
ago,) at Frankfort, André went to hear him: theday 
after I dined with him at his house, at Offenbach, 
for a farewell: “Well Mr. André,” lsaid, ** what do 
you think of Liszt ’” ‘‘The fellow is a fool,” he 
replied, and not a word more on the subject could I 
get from him. Ata public performance of some im- 
portance, a distinguished person, I forget whether 
amateur or professor, offered him a text book ; ‘I 
don’t wanta book, if the music is good. I can hear 
it without,” was his reply, I could give you fifty 
other anecdotes, but these are sufficient to show 
that his love of music was pure and truthful, and 
that he was neither to be dazzled by professional 
clap-trap, nor swayed by fashionable caprice or 
pretension. 





André died in the midst of a happy family, 
and respected by a very extensive circle of pro- 
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fessional and admiring friends. About three 
years since, he purchased from the widow of 
Mozart, above 300 MSS. of that most eminent 
man; which, together with his other numerous and 
valuable collections, are, I understand, to come 
immediately into the market ; therby affording an 
opportunity for the enrichment of musical libra- 
ries, which, it is to be hoped, the authorities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Gresham College 
and the Royal Academy, will not suffer to pass 
unheeded. 

André, was also Conseiller de Cour to Prince 
Isenburg, to whom Offenbach belongs, I believe on 
the score of a political capacity, as a sort of M.P. 
for Offenbach at the Diet of Darmstadt, which 
shows, at least, that he was not merely a man of 
catgut. 








BEETHOVEN. 


BY AN OLD CRITIC, 


He would have been considered bold, who, on the 
decease of Haydn, should have said that one would 
immediately appear to contest the palm with him 
and Mozart—nay, in the opinion of many, to carry 
it away from both. But there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our phi- 
losophy, and the impulses of extraordinary genius 
are among them. 

If the most intense, feeling, which carries you 
along with it in spite of extravagance that often 
approaches to absurdity—if the wildest trains of 
thought and the most touching expression are 
indications of genius, then may the term be ap- 
plied to Beethoven. Indeed it is to his genius 
that he seems mostly indebted, for his works bear 
few such marks of study as distinguish those of 
his great predecessors ; with scme exceptionsthey 
resemb’e grand sketches, which the artist has 
wanted the power or inclination to finish. In 
truth, Beethoven appears to have disdained that 
severity of discipline to which Haydn and Mozart 
submitted, that they might acquire a command 
over all the resources of their art, and therefore 
his compositions are inferior to theirs in order and 
design. Even in his mass and in his oratorio of 
The Mount of Olives, where we might particularly 
expect to meet with it, there is not one example of 
a fugue regularly conducted—but his subject is 
generally quitted after having been once answered, 
or when it 1s resumed, it is only treated, as the 
Italians say, ‘‘ alla fugata.”’ 

Now, although the fiery mind of Beethoven seems 
to have disdained the labour which is necessary 
in the composition of regular fugues, his works 
abound in imitative passages of great beauty—at 
times, however, the imitation is productive of 4 
degree of harshness which more patient study 
would have enabled him to avoid, 

Musicians are divided in their opinions concern- 
ing the early and later works of this wonderful 
man; the former have more symmetry ; and for 
rgularity and concatenation of thought, they 
equal those beautiful models which Haydn and 
Mozart have left, while they are as much charac- 








terized by the peculiarities of the author’s genius 
as are any of his subsequent productions. Take, for 
example, his first symphony in C major, and his 
septuor: these are perfect gems of instrumental 
writing. In them every passage tells, and with 
reference to them, we may say—as Johnson said 
of Gray, when speaking of his elegy—‘‘ had he 
often written thus, it had been vain to blame, and 
useless to praise him.” Very different is the case 
with the latter compositions of Beethoven—though 
he is said to have preferred them so much, that he 
felt highly offended whenever any one praised his 
early productions. This only proves, what has 
been a thousand times asserted, that authors are 
not always the best judges of their own works. 
In those now under consideration, there are parts 
of great magnificence and beauty ; there are also 
whole movements which are exquisite in effect ; 
but these are mixed up with much that is turgid and 
extravagant, and with not a little which borders 
on the ridiculous. 

Haydn and Mozart indeed often approached the 
very verge of propriety, but the caution with 
which they planned their works, preserved them 
from remarkable excesses. Beethoven. however, 
following only the impetus of his imagination, 
and disdaining those constraints which sober judg- 
ment would suggest, rushes madly on. and often 

“Plays such fantastic tricks 
‘* As make the Critics weep.” 

The history of the progress in art of a mind like 
Beethoven’s, would be most interesting and in- 
structive. As before hinted, he does not seem to 
have devoted much time to close study, but to have 
acquired his powers of composition by continual 
practice. Notwithstending this—the beauty of 
his first works—their novelty—and the effect 
which they produced, raised him up immediately 
a crowd of admirers. These persons quickly made 
him ‘the god of their idolatry,” and as became 
true believers, would not allow that there could be 
spot or blemish in his creations. Thus situated, 
and with an impetuosity of temper which made 
interference of any kind a dangerous office, it is 
not surprising that Beethoven should, occasionally 
have entertained false notions ofhis art : that he 
should have mistaken noise for grandeur, extra- 
vagance for originality, and have supposed that 
the interest of his compositions would be in pro- 
portion to theirduration. That he gave little time 
to reflection, is proved most clearly by the extra- 
ordinary length of some movements in his later 
symphonies, to which we might apply the epithet 
“Romans de longue haleine,”’ given to certain 
French novels of the old school. The great fault 
which Beethoven committed, in making many of 
his compositisns so long, will be seen, if we eon- 
sider that music, though the most vague, is the 
most exciting of the arts; and not all the finest 
passages from Homer, nor an exhibition of all the 
battles of Le Brun, would produce half the nffect 
on the minds of a party of British soldiers going 
into action, as would be produced by “God save 
the Queen,’’ or the ‘‘ Grenadier’s March.” 

But though the impressious which we receive 
from music are more lively than those made upon 
us by poetry or painting, it is not to be denied 


that they are much more undefined. This applies 
particularly to instrumental compositions ; for the 
vocal acquire a more defined expression from their 
association with poetry ; into which, when of su- 
perior order, they may be said to merge. Now, 
what is the tendency of instrumental music? Is 
it not to excite in us a disposition to reverie ?— 
during which we associate all we hear, with those 
objects which contribute mostly to our happiness. 
Thus the lover, if he listen to a tender strain, will 
think of his mistress ; the mind of the absent hus- 
band and father will turn to his home, his wife, 
and his children, 

But this charm of the imagination, which we 
have been considering, cannot be long continued, 
though so delightful. Some one has said, ‘ It is 
a law of nature, that impressions, often repeated, 
should lose their force.” This is strikingly proved 
by our author: take, for example, his funeral 
march, in the Sinfonia Eroica ; it begins admirably 
and for a while we feel all the mournful impres- 
sions which the composer would inspire; but 
these yield to a sense of weariness, which arises 
from the length of the movement, notwithstanding 
the prodigious power of orchestral writing dis- 
played in the course of it. 

On what different principles has Handel pro- 
ceeded, in his ‘‘ Dead March in Saul,” and how 
different is the result ! 

The great error which Beethoven has commited 
in this respect, is strikingly shown by the follow- 
ing circumstance—at Vienna, where he passed his 
life, and where all his great works were produced, 
his symphonies are never performed in an entire 
state, but are given piecemeal. 

Beethoven, however, may be considered as the 
most extraordinary composer for instruments that 
ever lived. His invention is amazing and the 
effects he often produces are not only quite origi- 
nal, but delightful indeed ; for effect, abstractedly 
considered, he is superior to all his predecessors. 
Nor is there any one who can be said to equal 
him in force. But these great qualities are fre- 
quently alloyed by a morbid desire for novelty, 
and a disdain of rule. 

It is curious to observe how much we may be led 
astray by metaphorical expressions, especially in all 
that concerns genius. The effect which its creations 
have upon our minds is instantaneous, and therefore 
we are apt to consider them as proceeding from little 
more than mere volition. Yet how erroneous is this! 
The greatest works, in all ages, have been the fruits 
of the greatest labour ; and, perhaps, it would dimi- 
nish somewhat of the enjoyment we derive from 
them, could we be aware of the toil, the anxiety, 
and even the distress, which have attended their pro- 
duction. 

The difference between genius and dullness is this : 
both must run, ‘“ but ove receiveth the prize.’’ To 
labour then, to severe labour, the most gifted of 
mankind are subjected, and therefore to wish that 
Beethoven had bestowed more pains and diligence 
on his work, is to detract nothing from their merit. 
Thus he might have pruned much that is exuhe- 
rant ; softened down much. that is harsh ; given 
clearness to much that is obscure, and corrected 
much that is whimsical and far-fetched. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Six,—I beg to call the attention of your readers 
to the ignorant blunders, connected with music, 
in Mr. Charles Knight’s Life of Shakespeare, 
forming one of the parts of what he calls the 
«Pictorial Shakspere!” The passage in question 
is this: speaking of the various literary works 
which came from the press during Shakespeare’s 
youth, he says .—‘' There were collections of 
Songs, too, as those of Thomas Whythorne, gentle- 
man, for three, four, or five voices, which found 
their way into every yeoman’s house, when we 
were a musical people, and could sing in parts. It 

the early Reformers, when 


was the wise policy of 
chantries had for the most part been suppressed, 
f the laity to the per- 


to direct the musical taste o 
formance of the church service ; and many were the 
books adaptcd to this end, such as ‘ Bassus’ [!! !] 
consisting of portions of the service to be chanted” 
See pp. 41-2. 

In the first place, Mr. Knight's assertion about 
Whythorne’s songs is quite gratuitous. It must 
be quite clear that he had not seen them, or he 
never would have suspected them of finding their 
way into “every yeoman’s house.” Whythorne’s 
songs are mostly of a religious cast, and be- 
sides, being accompanied with the dullest of the 
dull music of the sixteenth century, are in them- 
selves execiable doggrel. Mr. Knight has evi- 
dently ran away with the idea, that because we 
were a musical people and sung in parts, in the 
sixteenth century, Whythorne’s songs must of 
necessity have been popular. But it was other- 
wise; Whythorne was an obscure musician of 
mean abilities, who had the temerity to publish 
his works, and moreover to grace each copy with 
five “wooden cuts” of ‘‘ Thomas: Whythorne’s 
effigy,” a sufficient proof of the vanity of man; but 
that they were ever popular f deny. 

The rarity of this book is such that Dr. Dibdin 
was not able to see a copy when compiling his 
edition of Ames’s “Typographical Antiquities.” 
I therefore give the title at full from, a “ Contra 
Tenor” part in my possession: “* Contra Tenor of 
Songs for fower and five voyces, composed and 
made by Thomas Whythorne, gent ; the which 
songs be of sundry sortes, that ts to say, some 
long, some short, some hard, some easie, to be 
songe, and some betwene both; also seme solemne 
and some pleasant or mery, So that according to 
the skill of the singers (not being musitians) and 
disposition or delite of the hearers, they may here 
finde songes for their contentation and iiking. Now 
newly published, An. 1571, At London, printed by 
John Daye. dwelling over Aldersgate” obl. 4to. 

If it were necessary for Mr. Knight to quote a 
collection of popwar songs of the middle of the 
sixteenth century he should have named that 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1530, and men- 
tioned by the editor of the last edition of Ritson’s 
ancient songs. This would have been a new fea- 
ture for him, having escaped the notice of all 
our Musical historians 

I now come to the more important fact brought 
to light by Mr. Knight's extensive reading and 
research, viz.—that among the books printed for 
the service of the church one called ‘ Bassus! " 
was the most deserving of notice. Why did not 
some kind friend whisper in the learned editor's ear 
that bassus was merely the name of the voice part, 
and had nothing whatever to do with the title of 
the book. eye | the most ignorant in musical 
matters ought to be aware that the word ‘* bassus,’’ 
or ‘cantus,” at the head of a book, forms no part 
of its title. 

L suspect that t 
alludes to, under the title o 
“ Morning and evening prayer, 
Daye, in 1560, and again in 


he work which Mr. Knight 
f ‘‘ Bassus,” is the 


” printed by John 
1565. It consists of 


Bassus. A copy of the latter edition, wanting two 
or three leaves in the tenor and bass parts, is inthe 
library of the Dean and Chapter estminster ; @ 
bass part of the first edition is in the Bodleian 


library. : he 
am, Sir, 


Yours, very truly, 
9, Denmark Street, Epwarp F. RimBavtt. 

July 17th, 1842. } 

The readers and buyers of the “ Pictorial Shak- 
spere,”” ought to be thankful to our correspondent 
for helping them to correct the blunders in a book 
which all must desire should be perfect ; and 
which, by its sweeping repudiation of all preceeding 
editions, and by the confident tone of its remarks, 
may possibly obtain credit of the unwary beyond 
the extent of its value or merits. This latest of all 
the Editors, is acknowledged a shrewd and 
talented person ; his mistake seems to be, that he 
has commenced his task under the influence of an 
inveterate persuasion that nobody has ever under- 
stood our great poet or his works, until he 
undertook to study the one, and explain the 
other ; yet there have been some rather shrewd and 
talented predecessors of Mr. Knight in the onerous 
duty. In his eagerness to do a great deal, he 
sometimes, we think, does too much ; he jumps at 
conclusions more adventurously than philosophi- 
cally, and many of his arguments, however inge- 
nious, are but hypotheses after all, and just as 
likely to be erroneous as the errors they are in- 
tended to reform. There is yet to be an edition of 
Shakespeare, more worthy of him and his country ; 
an edition in which the poet, the musician, the 
painter, the natural and moral philosopher, the 
historian, and the critic, shall join issue, in send- 
ing forth to the world in a state of unembarrassed 
freshness, that shall be universally intelligible, and 
never to need resuscitation.—Ev. M. W- 





ACADEMICAL ABUNDAN CE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


ur last week’s number, a 
f the total absence of any 
piece composed by a student, in the programme of 
the last concert of the Royal Academy. I am very 
glad you have thus afforded the academecians an 
opportunity to rebut the apparent imputation of 
indolence or inability ; and 1 trust you will suffer 
me to satisfy you, and console the numerous 
friends of the academecians who read your valuable 
journal, by assuring you and them, that the fault 
does not belong to the juniors, but to the ‘‘ potent 
grave, and reverend’”’ authorities, who manage the 
Academy and its concerts. So far from any lack 
of production, it is well known that four overtures, 
a violin quartet, three or four songs, and other 
compositions by Academicians, all of acknow- 
ledged ability, were tendered for gegen but 
owing to their not being room for s0 many, the 
whole mass of them were rejected. This manifests 
an indifference on the part of the “ managing 
powers” to the interests of the Academy, highly 
censurable, and most ill-advised. Every student 
is very justly compeded to study composition— 
and now that so large a harvest presents itself, it 
is received with apathy, and remains ungathered. 
Matters were not exactly so managed when Iwas a 
graduate of the Hanover College—and feeling, for 
my successors there} a kindred sympathy in the 
regret and disap ointment to which they are fre- 
quently exposed, 1 deem it a duty to show you, 


Sir,—I observe in yo 
very just reprehension © 





four parts, viz:—Medius, Contra-tenor, 





Tenor and 


pupils of the Institution, 
censure which is univ 
the Academy programmes. 


have no right to the 
ersally pronounced against 
I remain, Sir, 

Your admiring reader, 

And obedient Servant, 

An ACADEMY BOY FOURTEEN YEARS AGO, 
Rapps’s Hotel, Golden Square, July 16, 1842. 
We publish this, in justice to the students, who 
are thus exculpated from the charge of idleness at 
least —the suggestion thrown out last week, for 
the establishment of an annual prize for the best 
overture, or vocal piece, or other pieces of compo- 
sition, is rendered even more desirable, by the 
knowledge -of the fact, that there is both talent 
and willingness to compete for it.—Ep. M. W, 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
sAetropolitan. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue charming opera “ Il Matrimonio Segreto,”’ 

was revived on Thursday last, and came upon us 

with all the freshness of spring, and the buoyancy 

of perpetual youth. It was admirably sustained 

throughout—particularly by Lablache, whose ori- 

ginal debut in this piece will long be remembered 

as a triumph of art, and the commencement of a 
new era in operatic performance. Rubini and the 
younger Lablache were very effective in the two 
lovers—Persiani and Moltini were charming, as 
the two beloved—and Gramaglia, made @ most 
exemplary and praise-deserving duenna—the vein 
of pleasantry and h that runs through this 
sprightly opera, should render it far more attrac- 
tive, than most of the pieces produced at this 
theatre ; but there seems to be too little of affected 
sentiment in the melodies, and too little brazen 
noise in the accompaniment to suit the taste of 
the box habitués; who possibly find their own 
gossipping undrowned by the more delicate 
evolutions of the orchestra during its performance 
—hence, the attendance in that portion of the 
theatre was particularly scanty. 

On Saturday evening, Madame Frezzolini took 
her leave of an English audience in the role of 
‘* Anna Bolena,” and has certainly left an impres- 
sion of her talent, which will not be effaced—save 
that she labours too obviously in her performance, 
and is apt to overstrain her beautiful and delicate 
voice, we think her entitled to higher praise than 
any vocalist who has been introduced to the Eng- 
lish public during the present and several past 
seasons. The house was pretty well attended, but 
the season has been a somewhat dull and dreary 
one, and the bitter calamity which has befallen 
France and her court will doubtless throw an ad- 
ditional gloom over this and every other fashion- 
able rendezvous, from which it is now too late to 
hope to rally. 


ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 


Hear Sravpiet and Fraulein Lutzer, bade fare- 
well to the English public, on Monday evening, at 
the St, James's theatre, and gave a yet greater in- 








Mr. Editor, and the public generally, that the 
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terest to the performance of the ‘ Stabat Mater” 
than that of previous occasions, by the circum- 
stance of its being their last appearance in this 
country, the house was crowded to overflow, and 
the execution of the music throughout was entirely 
satisfactory. Herr Staudigl has largely increased 
the number of his friends and admirers during his 
late stay amongst us, and the German prima donna, 
a title which Lutzer claims par excellence, has won 
for herself during her brief visit to London, a sure 
and hearty welcome whenever she shall return to 
us. Most sincerely, and in the largest sense of the 
phrase, we wish them ‘‘ bon voyage.” 








Prcbinctal. 


Worcester, Juty 19.—The Distin family, have 
recently given several very attractive concerts 
here, and in the towns and villages of our vicinity, 
which have had a sensible effect upon the spirits 
of the population, and most agreeably broken the 
monotony of provincial life. Last night they 
performed for the benefit of the Worcester Infir- 
minary, when a very numerous audience attended. 
and a handsome sum was collected for the charity, 
the applause was unanimous, and the entertain- 
ment of the evening most gratifying to all parties, 
This talented family leaves us immediately to 
make a professional tour through Wales, prior to 
their visiting Germany for the winter. 





Leicester, Jury 15.—The sixth and concluding 
concert of the Philharmonic Society was given on 
Tuesday evening. The selection was a miscellaneous 
one, and judiciously included a repetition of several 
of the more favourite pieces of the former concerts. 
The instrumental performances were the overtures 
to “‘Oberon,”’ and “ Barbiere di Seviglia,” of 
which the first, by far the more difficult one, was 
best done. A selection from Andreas Romberg’s 
**Song of the Bell,’’(Schiller’s well known ode) 
and the “Kyrie” and ‘Gloria’ of Beethoven's 
mass in C, with a quartette and song, made up 
the first part. The second part was more various 
closing with a selection from the Macbeth music. 
The chorus was throughout powerful and correct, 
and particularly effective in that grand composi- 
tion the ‘Fire chorus.’”’ Mrs. Inman, Miss 
Deacon, Messrs. Wykes and Oldershaw, ably 
sustained the soli parts, and the band gave good 
proofs of rehearsal by the manner in which the 
accompan’ments were given. The wind instru- 
ments were particularly good, Mr. A. Nicholson 
and Mr. Waldrom especially ; the latter veteran 
fagottist delivered one or two bits of “ Fagotto 
obligato” most deliciously. A young horn player 
too. Mr. Foister, just appointed to the Duke of 
Rutland’s band, played in a manner which gave 
promise and efiect on this most important instru- 
ment. All praise is due to the committee and 
members of this young society, for the unexpected 
excellence of their concerts, and the universal 
gratification they have afforded. 





Desrin, Joty 12.—On Friday last the Metro- 
politan Choral Society of Dublin, which has been 
founded and successfully organized by Mr. Bussell, 
gave its first public performance in the Rotunda, 
where a very numer: us and delighted audience 
were assembled. The band, which numbered two 
hundred performers, was ably conducted by Mr. 
Bussell. The selection was excellent, comprising 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” portions of 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ and other pieces of the 
highest merit. Miss Kemble fully established her 
paramount musical reputation, by her exquisite 
performance on this occasion, her execution of 
the grand air from the Stabat Mater was a matter 





to be remembered, not described. Miss Rainforth 
who has charmed every body here by her sweet 
and pure style, gained another leaf to her merited 
laurels, by her very superior mode of delivery of 
sacred music. Messrs. J. and F. Robinson and 
Mr. Balfe were also justly appreciated. The 
choruses throughout were given with a precision 
and fullness of effect, superior to any thing of the 
kind that has been heard in Dublin for a very 
long time. 





Foreign. 


LavsanneE, July 10th, 


Great preparations are making here for the 
Helvetic Festival, which will take place on the four 
first days of the ensuing month, and in conse- 
quence of which, numerous families and parties are 
daily arriving from distant parts, so that the hotels 
are already greatly occupied, and private houses are 
not to be procured. The orchestre on this occa- 
sion will consist of eight hundred performers: three 
hundred instrumental, and five hundred choral, the 
“St. Paul,” of Mendelssohn, and the ‘ Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini; will form the principal fea- 
tures of the selection, Our new corn dalle, which 
is capable of containing two thousand persons, is to 
be fitted up and appropriated as a ball room ; the 
musical performance will take place in the fine old 
cathedral, 


Giver, July 1st. 

On Sunday last the monument to Mehul was 
inaugurated in this his native town, in the pre- 
sence of a vast concourse of musical connoisseurs 
and spectators. The municipal authorities, at- 
tended by numerous deputations from the sur- 
rounding towns, formed a procession to the spot 
where the monument is placed, and at noon, it 
it was uncovered amid the discharge of artillery, 
the flourish of instruments, and the shouts of the 
people. Several fine choruses from the oratorio 
of ‘‘Joseph’”’ were executed by a numerous choir 
in the open air. A banquet was given inthe town 
hall, and the solemnities of the day were termi- 
nated by a brilliant display of fire-works. 








FAiscellancous. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The performance 
of the ‘‘ Messiah” by this society, on the 8th inst., 
yielded the sum of £213 14s. to the fund for the 
benefit of the distressed manufacturers ; the whole 
of the performers gave their services gratuitously, 
both professors and amateurs, and several, includ- 
ing Miss Hawes, Miss Cubitt, Mr. Moscheles, and 
others, generously proferred their assistance of 
which the committee couid not avail themselves ; 
Mr. Surman also furnished the music used for the 
occasion without charge. This performance was 
in every respect most highly creditable to the 
socicty, and worthy of emulation by every har- 
monic body in the kingdom. 


Hampurcu ConrtaGRAtTion Concert.—The net 
proceeds from this performance, reached the hand- 
some sum of £640 1s., which has been handed over 
by Mr. Moscheles, to the committee for the relief 
of the sufferers. 


Nationat Music Hatt.—The committee are in 
treaty with the proprietors of a plot of ground in 
Rupert Street, at the top of the Haymarket, suffi- 
ciently capacious to admit of the erection of a 
hall to accommodate five thousand persons, and 
an orchestre of one‘thousand ; a smaller hall of the 


dimensions of the Hanover Square Room ; several 
minor music rooms and offices ; a suite of apart- 
ments to form anational musical library ; a music 
club house, &c., with entrances from Windmill 
Street, and Archer Street. No time should be lost 
in the completion of this laudable design, as it is 
said the Privy Council have taken Exeter Hall at 
an annual rental for the exclusive purposes of the 
Educational committee, if so, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society will be without a local habitation. 


Cuorcn Music—11s DrvotionaL Caaracter. 
—I account it one of the greatest blessings of my 
life, and a circumstance which gave a tone to my 
imagination which I would not resign for many 
earthly gifts, that I lived in a place where the 
Cathedral service was duly and beautifully per- 
formed. Many a frosty winter evening have | sat 
in the cold chuir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
with no congregration but two or three gaping 
strangers, and an ancient female or so in the stalls, 
lifted up to heaven by the peals of the sweetest 
organ, or entranced by the divine melody of 
Nune dimittus, or of some solemn anthem of 
Handel or Boyce, breathed most exquisitly from 
the lips of Vaughan. If the objects of devotion 
be to make us feel, and to carry away the soul 
from all low and earthly thoughts, assuredly the 
grand chants of our Cathedral service are not 
without their use. I admire—none can admire 
more—the abstract idea of an assembly of rea- 
soning beings offering up to the Author of all good 
their thanksgivings and their petitions in a pure 
and intelligible form of words; but the question 
will always intrude : does the heart go along with 
this lip-service, and is the mind sufficiently 
excited by this reasonable worship to forget its 
accustomed associations with the business, and 
vanities, and passions of the world? The cathe- 
dral service does affect the imagination, and 
through that channel reaches the heart.—Corres- 
pondent of the Leicester Chronicle. 


Worcester Festivat.--The managers seem to 
have received a check from the general expression 
of disapproval called forth by their most unwise, 
and even more unjust, engagement of an amateur 
conduetor; up till Monday last, no one has been 
engaged either for the band or chorus ; it would 
seem that the notion of giving a cheap and im- 
perfect performance by unskilled choristers, and 
third or fourth-rate instrumentalists has found no 
favour amongst the real patrons of the festival ; the 
guarrantee fund remains very discouragingly far 
below the amount of former years, and the stewards 
find their hands unconsciously groping to the 
lower depths of their pockets in nervous anticipa- 
of the expensive future. Let them take counsel, 
pay their Pendulum protegé the sum stipulated 
for, and suffer him to make an excursion for the 
benefit of his health, and relaxation from his 
Exeter Hall labours in some other quarter ; and 
let them choose a leader capable of conducting the 
needful operations to a prosperous issue, the first 
loss will prove the least, and they may rely on it, 
the people of Worcester are not now-a-days to be 
gulled, for the first time, by sounding promises 
and a barren performance. 
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OricIn oF 1nB Opera IN Itary, In a recent 
Italian journal we find the following statement as 
to the first origin of the opera in that “and of 
song.”—About the year 1494, three young noble- 
men of Florence associated together from a simila- 
rity of tastes and habits; and from a love of 
poetry and music conceived the idea of reviving 
the recitative of Greek tragedy. They employed 
for this purpose the poet Rinuccini, to write a 
drama founded on the fable of Daphne, and this 
drama was put to music by Peri, the most celebra- 
ted composer of that period, assisted by the Count 
Giacomo Corsi, who although only an amateur, 
still was for that time a good musician. This 
dramatic compound was represented in private at 
the PalazzoCorsi. The vocalists where the author 
and his friends, and the orchestre of this first opera 
consisted only of four instruments, namely—a 
pianoforte, a harp, a violin, and a flute. Airs 
were not thought at all of, and the recitative, if it 
may be so caJled, was only a species of measured 
intonation, which now would appear insufferably 
languid and monotonous. It is amusing to observe 
this opera in embryo, and compare it with the 
compositions of Mozart, Cimarosa, and Rossini, 
and with the performers and the orchestres of the 
present day ; but this confined species of harmony 
is stated to have produced at the time quite an 
extraordinary sensation. Four years afterwards 
the first opera in music was produced at the thea- 
tre at Florence, entitled Eurydice, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Mary de Medicis. In_ this 
instance there was the first introduction of the 
anacreontic air, and of a chorus at the end of each 
This was the first imperfect breathing of the 
Monteverde, 


act, 
airs and choruses of modern operas. 
a musician and a native of Milan, greatly impro- 
ved the recitative, and brought out the. opera of 
Arianna, the music by Rennocini, for the Court of 
Mantua; and in the opera of Giasone, by Cavalli 
and Cicognini, brought out at Venice in 1649, 
we find the first airs corresponding in sense 
and spirit with the dialogue. The first serious 
opera was brought out at Naples in 1646, entitled 
Amor non ha legge, and the music was composed 
by parties whose names are unknown. During 
half of the last century the opera did not improve, 
but, on the contrary, degenerated. It became in 
Italy, as it was in France, a grand spectacle to the 
eye, in which the poetry and music were the last 
things considered, whilst the scenery, machinery, 
and decorations were ingreat favour. The expense 
incurred in this respect was enormous, and which 
led to tlie remark made long afterwards by Goldoni, 
of the Grand Opera of Paris, that ‘‘ it was sublime 
to see, but infernally bad to hear.” 


Norwicn Ferstivat.—The eminent London 
professors already engaged for this performance, 
will assemble at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Saturday morning, for the first rehearsal of Spohr’s 
new Oratorio, ‘‘The Fall of Babylon;’’ this looks 
like business, and suggests a very satisfactory 
augury to the Norwich public, of the sterling 
treat in store for them. The application to the 
Grand Duke, for permission to the composer to be 
present and preside at the Festival, has been 


‘| will readily perceive that we cannot venture to 


of the Duke of Cambridge accompanied the request 
of the Festival Stewards. 


Mr. Barxer THE Vocauist.—It is said this 
gentleman has become the manager of the South- 
ampton Theatre; quavers will of course be ata 
premium, and discord we trust at a discount; at 
all events, we hope that nothing will run “ coun- 
ter,” nor any body prove “base” in the new 
establishment, but that the manager may be 
permitted to “ pursue the even Tenor of his way.” 


Evrnonicon.—A Mr. Steward of Stafford ha§ 
succeeded in the construction of an entirely new 
instrument of the pianoforte description, which 
combines numerous advantages hitherto una- 
vailable—it is the result of long study, and a 
series of experiments on the laws of acoustics; 
ard it is, perhaps, the first musical instrument 
which has ever been constructel upon strictly 
scientific principles. Our friends who have fur- 
nished us with particulars of this novel invention, 


give a full account of it without a better acquaint- 
ance with its interesting merits and details, 


Donizett1.—The Emperor of Austria has ap- 
pointed this prolific maestro, Imperial Music 
Director, with a stipend of about £400—we are 
not to mistake this appointment qs superseding 
his german majesty’s native musicians—the 
Emperor is also Sovereign of Venice and Lom- 
bardy, and all the are permanently 
engaged in the churches or the Royal Theatres 
there, and receive their stipend and their title from 
the government. 


artists 


Dr. Liszt is in Paris, where it appears he 
has been coldly received, in consequence of his 
having adapted a tune to a German national song 
reflecting on France and her people. 


Fiieuts or THE Sincine Birps.—Messis. Addi- 
son and Beale have enlisted two or three coveys 
to migrate through the country and collect the 
the harvest gleanings. Misses Kemble, and 
Rainforth, Messrs. Balfe and Weiss are already 
on the wing; Signor Ronconi and his lady, 
Madame Balfe and Mr. John Parry, and M. 
Thalberg, follow in due course; and a third peram- 
bulant aviary is forming. In addition to these 
Madame Grisi, the two Lablache’s, Signora E. 
Grisi, Signcr Mario, Mr. Hayward the violinist, 
go north; and Madame Persiani, and Madame 
Moltini, each with an attendant brood, go east and 
west. Ladies and gentlemen, amateurs of the 
provinces, get ready your hoarded half-guineas— 
ladies and gentlemen, professors of the provinces, 
stifle all your concert-giving ambition and sew up 
your pocket holes till Christmas, for neither praise 
nor profit, can be afforded for you! 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


VOCAL, 


G. A. Osborne.—‘‘ Awake not the sigh.”— 
Chappell. 

John Barnett.— ‘‘ No magic can the past restore.” — 
Chappell. 

G. A. Osborne.—“ The chosen few.”—Chappell. 

M. W. Balfe—‘“ I'll do thy bidding, mother, 
dear,”"—Chappell. 

Weber.—Three Songs for Voice and Guitar, 
‘‘What Magic Spell,” ‘‘ Pensive “Music,” 
‘* Echo,”—Ewer and Co, 

Gerschner.—Three Vocal duets, forming No. 7, of 
the “ Siren.’’—Ewer and Co. 

J. Bissell.—‘‘ Fare thee welk bark.”—Wessel and 
Stapleton. 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


‘F, Chopin.—“‘ Madame Oury’s Favourite Maznr- 
ka,” extracted from the 6th Set.— Wessel & Sta- 
pleton. 

Christiana Paddock.—‘‘ Premiere Sonatine,’’"— 
Wessel and Stapleton. 

Dibdin’s.--‘‘ Ama Normandie,” arranged for the 
Harp.—Chappell, 

Dibdin’s—* Dell Aura tua.”—Chappell. 

Eulenstein’s.—‘‘German retreat,” arranged for the 
Guitar.—Chappell. 

Godefroid.... Jock o’ Hazledean,” arranged for'the 
Harp.—Chappell. 

Godefroid.—“ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” arranged for. 
the Harp.—Chappell. 

Jansa.—“‘ Gems of the Opera,” for Violin, and 
Piano Forte. No. 6, Bellini’s Straniera.— 
Ewer and Co. 

André’s.—Potpourris Piano Forte solo, from Anna, 
Bolena, Norma, Beatrice, Montecci, Night in 
Grenada.-— Ewer and Co. 








Notice to Correspanvents. 


Miss Lockhart, Mr. J. Hunt, Mr. T. Brooks, 
their subscriptions are acknowledged with thanks. 


Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested 
to be forwarded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, ‘Musical 
World” office, 3, Coventry Street, Haymarket, by 
post office order, payable at Charing Cross. 


Subscribers are requested to give notice at the 
Office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers ; also, if it be their wish to discontinue 
receiving the same; as it will be readily seen that 
till such wish has been communicated, they will 
be accountable for the usual amount of sub- 
scription. 


_ Correspondents should forward all communica- 
tions relating to the current number on or before 
Tuesday afternoon. 


Advertisements cannot be received after four 
o’clocx on Wednesdays. 


Mrs. B.—The Concertina is made of two or three 

different compasses, and of various prices; par- 

tieulars may be known by application at Wheat- 

ek Music Warehouse, Conduit Street, Bond 
treet. 








WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“ Lady the melting crystal of your eye,” Ma- 
drigal for five voices ——‘‘ Come away sweet love, 
and play thee,” ditto for five voices.— Sweet 
Nymphs that trip along,” dittto for five voices. 





G. Nigri.—‘‘ La Mammola.’’—Chappell. 
G. A. Osborne.—*‘ The Old Abbey,”—Song.— 
Chappell. 





unavailing, though we are told an autograph letter 


J, Barnett.—*‘ The Mermaid’s Song.”"—Chappell, 


ar sag by Thomas Greaves, Edited by G. W. 
Budd, oe. . 

“T Janguish for a friendly heart,” Song. John 
Vinning. 
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HER MAJ ESTY’S THEATRE 
M DLLE. CERITO respectfully informs 


the Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the 
Public, that her RENEFIT will take place THIS EVEN- 
ING, THURSDAY, JULY 2ist, when will be performed 
Donizetti’s Opera entitled 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Lucia, Madame Persiani; Alicia, Madame Bellini; Enrico, 
Signor Georgio Ronconi ; go memne Signor Parzini ; 
Aaturo, Signor A. Giut Signor Galli; 
and Edgardo, Signor Rubini, ar which a 

DIVERTISEMENT, 
In which Mademoiselle Cerite will dance with Mademoi- 
selle Camille, the Po'ish dance La Varsovienne; a Pas 
de Trois by Madclles. Cerito, Bernard, and Galhy.—To be 
followed by the celebrated Preghiera “‘ Dal Tuo Stellato 
Soglio,” from Rossini's Opera 

MOSE IN EGITTO, 
By Mesdames Pensions, Gramaglia, ,Granchi, Roneoni, 
and Moltini; Signori Labi F. Burdini, 
Ronconi, Stella, Panz ni, Giubilei, Bubiel. and Chorus. 
—To conclude with the new Grand Ballet, by M. 
Deshayes, entitled 

ALMA; OU LA FILLE DU FEU 


The music compored expressly by M. Costa. Principal 
characters by Madlle. Cerito, Madlle. Guy Stephan, 
Madile. L. ury, M. Desplaces, and M Perrot. First 
Tableau—The Dance of Demons. Second Tableau— 
Vaise et Galop de Fascination (composed by M. Perrot), 
by Mesdiles, Cerito, Camille, Bernard, Galby, and M. 
—- Third Tableau—Pas de Trois by Mesdelies. Cerito 

mille, and M. Desplaces (composed by Madlle. Ceritv). 
Baliabile—Pas de Trois by Madile Guy Stephan, Madlle. 
Louise Fleury, and M. Perrot (composed by M. Perrot) 
Fourth Tableau—Pas de Femmes. Madile. Cerito will 
dance with M. Perrot, the favorite Cachuca. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made 
at the Box-office, Opera-colonnade.— Doors open at half- 
past Seven; the performance commences at Eight o’clock. 











THE ROYAL GEMS. 
SEVEN Wola from seven of the most 
popular sets, ig the Aarora, by Labitzky ; 


the spent, by Lanner ; the Venus, by Montgomery; the 
Echo, by Fieche ; the Paris, by Strauss ; the Nightingale, 
by Jullien, and the Runcton, by Parigiani, arranged in 
one set, with a due a'tention to the rela'ion of the keys, 
by Charles W. Glover ; beautifully illustrated with 
prertraits of the Prince of "Wales and the Princess reyal. 
It is an admitted fact, that the most popniar sets of 
waltzes generally contain one waltz only which may be 
deemed srpassingly beautiful. In this galaxy of 
** gems,” the purchaser for the price of ong will possess 
tke beauties of seven sets, by seven of the most popular 
composers of this attractive kind of music. 

The Royal Gems may be had also for two performers on 
the piano forte, of Jefferys and Neison, 21, Soho Square, 
and all music sellers. 





Saat ees, Part I. to 1X. Music folio. price 9s. 
be completed in Siz Parts, 1s each 
An Illustrated Edition of the 
NATIONAL PSALMODY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
Newly arranged, with an Accompaniment for the Organ 
and Pianoforte, 
BY JOHN DANIEL. 

“A publication which reproduces the sterling old 
psalm tones of our forefathers, purified from the barba- 
rous rust of ages, and wearing a more artistic and 
welcome dress. The tunes are correctly rendered and 
well harmonized; the getting up of the work is very 
superior; and the price is exceedingly moderate.”— 
Musical World. 

Longman & Co., London ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 

and a: & D. Nichol, Montrose 





MADRIGALS BY THOMAS GREAVES, 
604, 
Just Published : a. d. 
1. Come away, sweet love” .,...... Five gene. 2 6 
2 “Sweet Nympbs that trip along” .. 2 
3. “ Lady, the melting crystal of youreye” iy 3 0 
Scored from the Original Parts, by G. W. Budd, Hon. Sec. 
to the Western Madrigal Society. 
Also Separate Parts to the above, at 3d. per Page. 
CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 

Who have recently published a Catelogue of Second hand 

Music, Aucieut aud Modern, at very low prices, 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


HREE SONGS, BY J. W. DAVISON 


—forming Nos 3, 4, 5, of ‘‘Tag Baitisn Voca. 
ALBuM,” dedicated to Miss Rainrorta, 

No, 3.—“I fear thy kisses gentle maiden”—Poetry by 
Shelley. 

No. an In a drear nighted December”—Poetry by 
Keats 

No. 5 —** Poor heart be still”—Pvetry by Miss E. L. 
Montagu. 

The following opinion on these songsis from the “‘ Atlas” 
of Sunday, Jaly 9th. 

The task of following the two heautifal compositions by 
Mr. Macfarren, which some time siffte we noticed as 
forming the commencement of the Mritish Vocal > 
devolves on Mr. J. W. Davison, who contributes three 
songs, all of a most elegant and artistic character. 

Nos. 3 and 5 —‘“I fear thy kiases, gentie maiden,” and 
** Poor heart be still,’”—are exactly spch as a musician 
wonld write, and, indeed, such as none save a thorough 
musician could write ; still we think neither of them up 
to the mark of Mr. Davison’s best efforts. His habit of 
thirking rightly on the subject of his art, his systematic 
avoidance of common-place, and his technical skill in the 
expression of his ideas, of necessity impart intere t and 
gracefulness to whatever may fall from his pen ,—the-e 
songs, partaking fully of their composer’s scholarly attri- 
butes, are only in fault that they appear to have been 
written under a less fervent influence of in<pi-ation than 
ordinarily visits him. But, it should be remembered, we 
underrate these, simply by comparison with Mr. Davison’s 
happier productions, among which we find some ofthe 
most charming specimens of English song. Their melody 
is irreproachable in its purity—their accompaniment is 
exquisite in its completeness ; but they yet lack a some- 
thing—a zealousoess of heart, it may be—that otrer pro- 
dactions of the same bend had taught as to exvect. 

All that which seems wanting 
in these, is, however, an abundantly present in No. 4— 
‘*In a Drear-Nighted December.” It is scldom that the 
perfect adaptability of music to the expression of any 
peculiar feeling is more clearly demonstra'ed than in this 
little song. There is something extremely quaint, almost 

, in the sad of the peetry to which it is com. 
posed, that could not have tolerated an union with the 
every-day sentimentality of music. Most touching is it— 
most imaginative in metaphor—most exquisitely true in 
feeling; but so strange, so wild, 80 far removed from the 
beaten track of poetical regretfulness, that no masic bat 
that of a fresh and vigorous spirit could decently bear it 
company. Mr. Davison, however, has ex: cuted his diffi- 
calt task to perfection—so admirably, indeed, that the 
music and words seem as suggestive of each others 
beatity, as though both had been created at one instant 
and by one effort of thought. .The melody—in F sharp 
minor— flows through its short space of twenty bars 
with all the ease and nature of some old and familiar ditty ; 
but its felicitous quaintness and singularity at once defy 
comparison with anything of the kind we know. ‘The 
treatment of this, also, through three verses isin the 
highest degree able and appropriate. The restless motion 
of quavers in the accompaniment of the second verse is 
managed in the neatest and most dexterious manner con- 
ceivable ; and the contrast of quietude, ant many isolated 
points, sach as the beautiful suspension at the opening of 
the four'h bar, in the third verse, are worthy ary extent of 
mastership. For its leng h this is altogether one of the 
most perfect songs that have failen under our notice. 

WeEsseEL & STAPLETON, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 











NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
HOPIN’S SECOND GRAND CON- 


CERTO, ion F minor, as performed by MADLLE. 
rome Boursr, at her concert in the Hanover Square 
ooms. 


NEw TRIOS, for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello, Just Published. 

First Grand Trio, io E minor...... Sponr. 
Fourteenth do. do., in D minor.... ReiIssicgR. 
NEW SONGS, sung by MISS DOLBY. 

** Oh that my woes were distant’”’...... MOLIQuE. 
*¢ They stand around and gaze at me”., 
“ A bird sat on an alder bough’’........ Srone. 

THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM—Noas, 1 to 18, edited 
by J. W. Davison, containing S ngs by G. A. MAcPARREN 
—Ciement Waite—J. W. Davison—T. M. Muuis— 
Hawry SMART—OLIVER Mav—Epwaarp J. Lopsgr, &c. 

WESSEL and STAPLETON, publishers of “ Spohr’s 
Great Violin School,”’(Fifth Edition); Auber’s Opera Les 
DIAMANS DB LA CouRONNE; and the entire works of 
Frepsricx Corin, Music Sellers to Her Majesty, the 
Court, and the Army, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 





R. G. A. MACFARREN, Professor 

of Harmony and Composition in the Royal 
Academy of Music, respectfully acquaints Fr pupils and 
friends that he has resumed his M Class, for the 


study of Composition, and gives Single Lessons as usual. 
At Home daily till Twelve. 
No. 14, North Crescent, Bedford-»quare, 








CORNO”EANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS. OPHICLEIDES, &c. i 
ry CREAR & LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, 
. beg to call the attention of Conntry Brass Band 
Masters, and otners, to their new list of prices, for the 
above useful and perfect instruments, being more than 
25 per cc nt. cheaper than those of any other houve. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. £. 8. d. 
Cornopeans, Super. with 6 Crooks, Mouth- 
PURO BGresisccce cecccenceseseyconyscee & 13 6 
D». d», with Case...... 3’ 30 
Do. Best, with Shake, Key, &c....... 3 13 6 
Do. do, extra fiuished, with Case... 4 4 0 
Do, do. do. English Pistons .... 4 14 6 
Do. do. German Silver mounted, with 
Crooks ANd CASE ....6. ceecess cove-seeee 5 5 O 
Do. do English do. do. .. 6 60 
Do do. do. Copper erBrass mouoted 7 7 0 
Do. Tenor with crooks.............. 4 4 0 
Valve Bugles .....0.0 cece ccccccce sesscscessee 4 4 0 
PORE «oh dicccde BIND. -crarncecredecssserse 3d. 19-6 
Tenor........ Sharsteacescseaeaies. te Ow 
DO cecsccce 2 oscees ad dudaceeensse 8 2m 
Bass . ....5 on asieequeestsenceon: Se 
“of Fae Cbovecceseed tovcsee 8 © 
Rass Horns, 9 KeyS ......ceeece  ceeeseeesees 6 6 O 
Opheieleide 9 Keys .....csecesecesecscecseeee & 16 6 
VE GFR eo cecocvcodssevovesscceees Se @ 
Drums, Bass, plain ...ccssecescccccccsscesree 4 40 
Do. do. trophies.. ... chevecessets ©. ES 
Do. do. painted with Arms, Ke. sdocvece 6 6 
Herignms, ¢ Beye, Ivory Tip, B. © or EB.6....)1 & 0 
do. do, ot OS 
ro 10 do do. osce. FES 
Dp. FR do. = ar me ke 
Do. 18 do. 210 0 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa. with eKeys,G. vane Silver 220 
Do. do. ado. mc te i tae &c. 2 12 6 
Do. do, Ebony do, 6 0 
Do. do. do. Si!ver eink tine Se Steve 5 5 0 
Do. do. ¢o. Silver Bands, &c. ......6 6 0 
Do. do do. do, extra chased Bands 7 7 0 
Do. do. do. the best'hat canbe made 8 8 0 


N.B.— Second-hand Ins'raments always on Sale. 
MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
LL MEMBERS who have not yet 


forwarded their Subscriptions for the current year, 

are requested to pay them to the Treasurer, No. 50, New 

Bond Street, or to the local Secretary, as the copies 
are Only delivered after payment. 

Any members who (having paid theie Subscriptions) 

‘have not received their copies, are requested to write to 





Secretary. 

Morley’s Ballets and Madrigals for 5 Voices, and the 
accompuniment have been delivered; Byrd’s Anthems, 
(Cantiones Sacre), and Purcell’s Bonduca, are in the press. 

The Council request that any members not wishing to 
continue their subscriptions, wiil favour them, by writing 
to that effect, as they have a long list of gentlemen to be 
admitted as soon as any vacancies occur, At the present 
time the bers are 

All particulars may be ascertained at Chappeil’s, No, 
50, New bond Street. 

By Order of the Council, 
Epwarp F. RimBAavtt, Sec. 

No. 9, Denmark Street, Soho. 


WHITE TEETH. 


~ 
ROWLAND’s ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 
prepared froin the Oriental herbs of the most delightful 
odour, and of suvereign virtue for — pieserv- 
mi and thoronghly cleansing the Teeth, 

t eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes spots of 

incipient decay, polishes aad preserves the eaamel, to which 
: gives a pote like whiteness ; and, abvve all, froin its 
disinfecting properties, gives sWKETNESS TOU THE BREATH. 
As an antiscorbutiv, the gums also share in its transcendant 
powers, Scurvy 1s eradicated from them, a healthy action 
aud redness is indaced, that offers to the notice of the 
medical practitioner the most indabitable signy of their 

Ithfut state. 

Price 2s. 24 per Box, dutv included. 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, 
Immediately reiieves the most Viviewt Tuuth-Ache, Gam 
Buils, &c. 

Price 2s, 9d.—4s. 6d. and 10., 6. per bottle, 

* NOTICE—! he Name and coy the Proprietors 

ROWLAND AND SON, 
20, HATION GARDEN, Lon DON, 
Are engraved on the Government Stamp which is pasted 
on each, also printed in red on the Wrapper in which this 
Article is euclosed. 
*,° Be sure to ask for ‘* ROWLAND’S,.” 
Sold by them, and by respectable Psarumers and Mgpt- 
CINE VBNDERS. 











London :—E. B. TAYLOR, at the ** Masical World” Ottice. 
8, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G, 
Vickers, 26, H: lywell Street, Strand; Hamitton and 
Motugr, 116 George Street, Edinburgh; J. Mitcugson 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Book. 
sellers. Printed by W. J, Waite, 79, Great Queen 





Street, Lincoln’s .inn-fields. 


















